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To One Who is in France 



£ cramped his body in a. space 



/ T was wUh a certain happy expec- "• 
tation of r>érhaps finding the un- ; 
expected went to the Library ’’ 
exhibition of children’s hooks the other 
day. At the .last . exhibit, which was 
of mediaeval manusorlpte, I met a 
quaint little gentleman who was de- 
î^tlng several yerfrs pf his Ijfe to the 
f illuminating^ qC h.y own poetry. But th^ '. 
î^othtr day i found tlhe museum de- 
: ;Berted. 

Now I ha\"e, never been albSe to de- 
termine from what caSe theise exhibits 
■tant; and even if I ever found out I 
have no doubt -but the intricate ar- 
rangement- of ihe direction arrowg . 
would prove altpgi^ther too confullng^ 
for niio. I usually dbrift about aiholessly 
for a few rounds and ‘then fajsten upon 
one caSe. 

The other day it was the oid-fafthion., 
ed books that 1 finst 'sHtled on. 
Thoug*h they were of a period before 
my owy youUi some of them had 
lingered on into W time. And the rï- 
poûlection of -Ihecn brought a much m*>re 
tender reminder of childhood to me 
tluui do the jarring whimsicalities of 
the young barbarians of my acquaint- 
ance. Not that ‘‘th« pretty poems of Llt- 
tlq Tç»mmy Lovophild aged nine years 
and priced at one penny" were the 
delights of my childhood dajis. Though 
I have no doubt it was a fascinating 
little book with its cover engraving qf 
lltUe Tommy reading his own poems 
with what oectaihiy appears to be a 
■rang satisfaction. Nor was the epic of 
Crazy Jane one of, the mould^na of my 
Juvenile ihind. But books hke Uinvse 
-had been mine in my early life and 
the other day it 'fflas with a dreamy 
' quietneds tha;t I llogei^ed over ithrs 
ca»e for a time, I could find np bools 
th»t ( remeqaibered ever having read 
though the fllusltrations all seemed 
very familiar, They wdne tiny i|w 
lustrations ip black and white and 
done with that wealth of doBaH which 
children love, 

3 oon I went on to look at the 
modem book®. They were bdautlfully 
ornate and artistically beautiful books; 
large books with gorgeous illustrations. 
Better coloring,' printing and, I expect. 
wTit’ing had gone Into these '«pensive 
modem books .than into the old- 
fashioned ones. Thoise modern fairy 
and wonder tales were more dellaatoiy 
fanciful than the crude old bits of 
doggeml. and yet when conaldeolfed 
from the ohSld's point of view the old- 
faKfhioned things teem preferable. For 
the child would prefer the tiny detailed 
Illustrations to large etortUng effects 
of color, and he w'ould prefer the crude 
molodramiatic doggerel to the highly 
fanciful and tediously romantic modern 
fairy story. The- 'modern children’s 
books were full of lifolesis fancies about 
fqirifs while the old-faertvlpned. ones 
went into elaborate details about the 
burial of a robin; realizing that 
children are great lovers of small de- 
tails and that ais far as mystery goes 
there is none so great as death. I can 
ireraember as a child taking great 
delight In funerals, particularly when 
they liappened to be soldiens', 

I think that we have a great deal 
of proof that children lo\''e realism. 
Before he is ten years old every 
I'lnglish si>eaking man who has been 
property matured read)» Gullivers Tna- 
vels. He does not read it for Its dla- 
ibolioally clever satire : nor for its clear- 
cut crudities (these have been carefully 
vjxpnrgated in children's edltlou-s.) He 
rends It, and likes it too, becau^ of 
its realism. — -W. G. T. 



yV Of box that did him little grace 
.■^7, And locked last on his tired young face 
• Then lowered him slowly. 

Speijit lad tliat lies as weakest day 
Strong, lad and brave of yesterday, 

Your pride hid all too swift decay, • / 

Apd Uea too lowly ... 

Christ's simple cross above your head 
Says mme than all that may be said, 
Great-hearted ffver, young' and dead, 

' God keep you, wholly. 



•jà OSEPH Hergesheimer, tho 

# American stylist, after a laps* 
^ of several years has placed b««,' 
fore the public another .novel. It fall» 
far short of "Ttoe Three Black Pen- 
nya" and “Java Head" ; nevertheless 

I 

no student of contemporary 'iterature 
can well afford to Ignore - "Ballsand.** 

The tale in "Balisand’’ concerns it- 
self -with a Vlrglnlan aristocrat, g 
descendant of one of the oiimeroua 
cavalier families which after the un- i 
fortunate evdnts of «the year l$n 
found it* advisable to settle in Ame- 
rica* Rlohard Bale of Ballsand— thus 
the sonorous appellation of the hero— • 
fought in the eeveral campaigns of 
the American War of Independence 
under General George 'Washington. He 
was an expoMnt ofj tho best tradi- 
tions of 'the degenerate English 
gentry of the colony of 'Virginia— 
horse racing, playing at hazard, 
drinking mm and lime toddy and 
upholding the rigorous code of the 
institution of the due'.lum. 

"Ballsand" is 'the tragedy of one 
who could not adjust htms:-lf to the 
changed conditions of hla social en* 
Vironment. Richard Bale is represen? 
tative of the large class of 'Virginia.! 
land-owners who would have remedn- 
ed much happier, had they adopted 
•the policy of supporting the Mother 
Country at the time of the difficulties 
over taxation without representaitioii 
and imperial preference. Their apirU 
was essentially blue-blooded, and it 
was only by a temporary accident of 
politics ithat the Virginian noblemen 
adhered to the cause of liberty, equa* 
Uty, and ft^ernUy. After the war 
they found themaelYea opposed 'IW 
mobs drunk with French political 
ideas>^' 

The real tragedy in the life 
of Richard Bale of Ballsand, there, 
is this: He was born in a world 
which held that the grreat land-own- 
ers were, and by divine right should 
be the gods -of the destinies of 
men and of 'things— a world which 
.^considered military force, particular- 
ly in the hands of the cavalry, some- 
thing to revere and obey. He passed 
his last years in a generation whi'^h 
had no respect- for the army and the 
land-owners. The age of industrialism 
and a semi-popular government by 
demagogues had. come. Newspaper 
vituperative had taken the place of 
the duel, and the lecture hall had 
supplanted the tavern. To 'theie 
changes Bale had remained consis- 
tently impervious. 

The seeker for romance In the com- 
monplace sense of the word can find 
it in plenty in "Ballsand." Rioharl 
Bale’s complicated iove affairs may 
interest m»any, And there are certain 
obsessions from which Mr. Hergeshei- 
mer never entirely escape.^. He is at 
his best, however, when, he has sa« 
turated himself in some definite pe- 
riod of 'the past — Salem just before 
the fall of i-t.s maritime grrentnes* 
Pennsylvania when iron was becona» 
ing an iudustrj', and now Virginia SS 
the meeting of two epochs — and tt 
put it before 113 with incomparabf^/ 
vividness. That is why Ballsand may 
possibly be placed along with "Ths 
Throe Black Pennys" $jrd "Javn 
Head." — Allan B. Latham. 



Australian State Enterprises 

by Dr. H. Heaton, 

University of Adelaide. South Australia. 



ducts to Europe. In settling returned 
soldiers, as well as civilians, It was 
neoeeNvary to purchase lands, build ir. 
nlgratlon w'orks, establish credit fa- 
cilites. oonetruct houses, and generally 
assist in pr^uction, transport, fin- 
ance, and marketing. 

Some recent state enterprises liave 
been set up In order to oompetye with 
monopolies and coonbinatlons. Çuolv 
obvious monopolies as telegraph and 
telephones, water supply light and 
power, are usually publicly owned, 
but with the elimination of competi- 
tion frosn many industries and ser_ 
vices, e.g. inter-state and overseas 
shipping, banking, some vital imar- 
koMng, etc., the State has come in to 
reduce prices by setting up services 
of its own. 

Other enterprises aim at dev^otp- 
ment and at aiding the primary pro- 
ducer, *.g. State batteries on mining- 
fields, agricultural implement works, 
rural credit banks, produce depots, 
butter factories, atvi the like, Others 
are merely instantes of integration, 
e.g, dockyards for huUding and re- 
pairing battleships, textile factories 
for making cloth for uniforms, ammu- 
nittion and small arms works, railroad 
engine and oarriage works, printing 
offices, etc. 

Finally, since the rise of the Labour 
Party in the nlneWes of last century 
some State cCforts have been made 
on the Socialistic prinatple that ^10 
State should manufacturo tmde, 
transport, and control finance wher- 
ever possible. 

Hence today the State operates 
over a large field. The railways are 
the big example. Out of 26,000 miles 
of lines only 2,000 is privately owned: 
$1,200,000,000 has been spent on capl. 
tal account, and 100,000 men are em- 
ployed. In addition we have a unified 
post telegraph, and telephone systQU', 
the Commonwealth Bank— ^wWlch now 
controls the rate issue for the whole 
continent, the Commonwealth shipping 
-line which operates passenger steam- 
ers between England and Ausrtalia, 
and cargo fleet going elsewhere over 
every sea. In all, the total caplt.al 
value of the public enterprises is pro- 
bably $ 3 , 000 , 000 , 000 , and 250,00 men— 
about one in ten of the total working 
population — are on the public payroll. 

State enterprise may .solve some 
problems, but it creates others, al- 
most as difficult. For instance, what 
is the best administrative unit? Po- 
litical divi.sions are arbitrary, an,d 
economic units may out acro.ss them, 
demanding a reldrawing of bound- 
(Continued on page four) 



to act in order to oo>pe with some 
emergency, as few instance, when tha 
Federal Government bought a fleet of 
cargo boarts in 1916 to help in mov- 
ing AuBtralinn land and mine pro* 
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3 Creative Criticism 

^ art which m^y people consider needs an apology. 

; Cntia^, it is is ill-natured and fault finding; 

niuch oif .Æe arm chair and not enough of action; it 
engages „.i^ j^tty go^ip and lays down rules for the creation of mas- 
terpieces instep of creating Dpasterpifeces itself; it strives 4o, tell the artist how 
to go about his business, and is an overflowing of the superiority complex;. 
It sets up arbitrary standards, robbing the reader of independence of judg- 
xnent. These are stane of the charges which are commonly leveled against cri- 
ticism. It was these reasons which led Laurence Sterne to exclaim. “Of all the 
cants which are canted in this canting world, the cant of criticism is the most 
tormenting.” They can all be slimmed up in the charge that criticism, although 
it ^ may profess to be so, is not creative. In the sense that art is a cri- 
ticism of life, criticism of art is a poor thing, twice removed from 
reality. The critic would be better employed if, instead of distributing praise 
or blame, he were to apply his precepts to creative effort. 

These charges are preferred more frequently against criticism of style and 
form, of manner rather than matter, for a criticism of context and ideas must 
of necessity . go further than praise or censure, must supplement the ideas ' 
criticised >vith new or other ideas, and to that extent, be in -itself creative. . 

It must be admitted, however, that the words “creative’’ -and “destructive” 
when applied' to criticism are little better than tags; more vague and meaning- 
less than those other Ubiquitous words “classic’* and “rûmantic,”' “Destruc- 
tive” criticisip is held to be a terni of reproach, and is', used erroneously to 
designate any adverse critici^i,^. “Creative’,’, .^.criticism. 

France, Pater, Sainle-Beuyje. ,, I . 

But these conceptions of criticism are far removed from trUth, and were 
they not so we should certainly not have ventured to move pen across paper in 
criticism of the meanest little book fresh from the press. There is in reality 
no such thing as destructive” criticism, for no criticism can destroy anything 
that has more truth and beauty than its critique. Art is tlie reaction of the 
artist to life, and is itself one aspect of life; criticism is the reaction of the 
Critic to this aspect of living, and all criticism which has the merit of honesty 
is in this sense creative. , , . 

The critic has as much right tp .sçt forth his réaction towards art as the 
, artist to set forth his towards life. They are both essentially of thé. same 
nature, and each is as much, or as little, creative as the others. . 



The Lit 

f ' ' , . . 

T he news that the executive of the Literary and Debating Society has 
decided to give more attention this year to literary topics will be 
warmly welcomed by those who have felt that the Lit had in the past 
been in danger of becoming solely a debating society. Now, however, it has 
been announced that a series of meetings will be held iii the near future at 
which papers on literary topics will be presented by undergraduates. This is 
undoubtedly one of the best ways of stimulating an interest in literature and a 
love. of letters,. and the new policy of the Lit is one which deserves the fullest 
measure of support from all students interested in literature. The date of the 
first meeting has been announced as November 12th, and two prominent un- 
dergraduates have agreed to pre.sent papers. At the conclusion of the readings 
discussion will follow. We do not doubt that the undertaking will be given 
the large measure of student support which it certainly deserves. 



Note 

W E are glad to be able to give our readers an article from the pen of 
so distinguished an economist as Dr. H. Heaton, of the University 
of Adelaide, South Australia. The topic which he has chosen is one 
of boundless interest to Canadian students, and one on which Dr. Heaton 
is an authority. 

It has never been our policy to limit ourselves solely to literary topics, 
|(Dd we hope from time to time to devpte space to scientific and political 
Iflbjects.as trell as to as music, art, and literature. 



Otto Klineberg 

Thé 7 Lively Arts, by Gilbert Séides 
— Harper and Brother^. New York 
and London. 



r HIS is an extremely Intereat-' 
ingr and, in many ways, a very 
provoking book. Mr. Seldes has 
given us a serious treatment of some 
things which We have always refused 
to take serlouvly. . He is a Critic of 
the lively arts rather than the serl-- 

r • . ■ 

0 U 8 ones, of the, moving picture and 
the 'popular song rather^ than of 
Literature and thé Drama, He writes 
of Charlie Chaplin with asf much re- 
spect and admiration as any review- 
er ever lavished . on . John Barrymore 
or Martin Harvey. .He speaks with 
.bated breath of A1 Jolson and Fanny 
Brice, of Ring Larîner and Joe Cook, . 
of "Say It With Jjtusic" and Krazy 
Kat. .These represent the high spots 
in the contribution , which America 
has made and is ^akjng to the Art of 
our generation.. 

. It by no means ..follows, according 
to Mr. Seldes, that therefore the Amer- 
ican contribution is cheap or insig- 
nificant. 

No one has ever proved that it is 
more honourable or more important 
to cry thah to laugh. Tragedy is not 
necessarily superior to Comedy, nor 
serioiisness to burlesque. The general 
opinion to the Contrary need not 
guide the pen of every writer upon 
artistic topics. Mr.- S^des assumes 
very legitimately that the light and 
lively arts, the arts that make millions 
of people happy,' that sweep away 
their troubles in a’ gale of laughter, 
that make them joyous and carefree . 
even for a moment, have a very real 
place under the s'un. But if they are 
to occupy their proper' p^ce, and ful- 
fil their proper function, they too ' 
m.ust "be aided by the critical appre- 
ciation which the ' serious arts have 
always enjoyed , It Is just such a 
critical appreciation which Mr-. Seldes 
supplies. 

The moving picture is not regarded 
as the rival of the legitimate stage in 
the production of serious- drama: its 
business is rather to make the people 
laugh. Its Intense preoccupation with 
"heart interest" stories, with sad-eyed 
mothers breaking their hearts over 
waywai’d sons, or ,s,oulful. young hero- 
ines guiding relucta,nt criminals along 
tlie road to goodness and virtue, is 
due to a misunderstanding by the 
movie magnates of the character of , 
their vehicle. Mack , Sennett, not Cecil 
B. de Mille, pointed to the direction 
in which the movies should go. Char- 
lie Chaplin ifl the greatest of all movie 
heroes, "the man who, , of all the men 
of our time; seems moat, assured of 
immortality." The slap-stick comedy, 
with its impromptus, its incongruities, 
its delicious satire upon convention 
and sentimentality, is the only real 
moving picture deserving of the name. 
There is one exception, the feature 
spectacle, where. the film offers oppor. . -. 
tunity for the creation of sights and 
scenes which woiild otherwise be im- 
possible. Apart from this Chaplin is 
God, and Gilbert Seldes is hisproheb 
In the realm of song, Seldes simi- 
larly turns up his nose at the senti- 
mental in favor of the ironic and the 
gay. "Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twi- 
light,’’ “The Curse of an . Aching 
Heart", and other ditties which many 
of us were guilty of flinging in our 
younger daj's, he consigns to everlast- 
ing oblivion or eternal damnation; he 
doesn’t much care which. He grows' 
particularly caustic about an old pop- 
ular song, the chorus of which went 
something like this,’’— 



"My Mother was a Lady 
Uke yours, you will allow. 

And you may have a sister 
Who needs protection now; 

I’ve come to this great city 
TO find a brother dear. 

And you wouldn’t dare Insult me, - sir. 
If Jack were only here.’’ 

Yet it is songs like these which con- 
quer worlds and draw box-office re- 
ceipta The brokendown prima donna 
singing "The End of a' Perfect Day** 
or “Hello Central, Give Me Heaven" 
always roused heir audience to enthu- 
siasm whenever I had. the mlsfortunn 
to hear her. Mr. Seldes looks in other 
directions for his entertainment, and 
finds it in the songs and j.-iz/.-tunes of 
Irving Berlin, the syncopation of Tin- 
cent Lopez and Paul; Whiteman, the 
humour and the genius of -M Jolertm.- 
For the last-named he?has the higheat 

■ prai^i "To have heard' A1 Jolson sinj 
"Swanee" is to liavcitbad one of the 
few great experiences, which the minor 

' arts are capable of giving; to have 
heard ,lt without feehng something 
obscure and powerful and rich with 
a separate life of Its own coming into 
being, is — I should say It Is not to b* 
alive.” 

Mr. Seldes skips merrily through 
the other lively arts. His review of 
the Revue, its origins and its history, 
is full of interesting details, and 
yicXls the palm to the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies and the Ziegfeld type of musical 
show for the best combination and 
the best use of available elements. 

. Of the Negro musical show he writes 
"one feels that the '• show is a con- 
.. tlnuoiis wild cry and an' uninterrupted 
joyoüs rage, that the'e’lan vital Is in- 
, exhaustible arid unbridled and enor- 
mously good." Thé' 'hpniorous (so- 
, called) columns of Ring Lardner and 
. Plnlëy Péter Buhne -'("Mr. Dooley"), 
and • 'the more ' ‘ sertous ' Colyums of • 
F. P. A., Heywood'Bi'oun and other.s, • 
come in for thorough, though no: al- 
ways understandable criticism. So on 
through Vaudeville, Burlesque, the 
Circus, Dancing, and, the Comic Strip. 

Dancing, according to Mr. Seldes, 
is meant to be danced, not to be 
looked at. .Apparently this dictum 
refers only to certain types of dancing, 
for Mr, Seldes Is not above deriving 
enjosrment from the acrobatics and 

■ eccentrlct|,es of Johnny Dooley or 

• George M. Cohan. 'What is usually 
. called Classical dancing he dismisses, 

quite unjustifiably, as a contmdictlon 
- In terms, because it is an art of pro- 

■ fessionals, and can not be danced by 
ordinary people. F6r ball-room dan- 
cing lie has a few words of praise, 

' and also this choice morsel which 
will come to many of us as a pleasing 

■ corroboration of a firm conviction. 

"The cheek-to-chcek position — the 

hete-noire of chaperons a few weeks, 
or it is years, ago?— is fundamentally 

• not objectionable, since it brlngd two 
' ‘ dancers to as near a unit, with the 

same centre of gravity, as the danco 
requii-es." Verily, à Daniel come ro 
' judgfnént! 

• t * 

Perhaps the most entertaining, be- 
cause the most novel, , portion of the 
book consists of a serious- criticism 
of the "vulgar" comic strip, the Funny 
Paper of our Comic Sunday Supple- 
ments, the delight- of all children and 
some grown-ups. To the best of my 
knowledge this is the first time the 
Comic Strip has ever been treated as 
an art, even a minor one, or its 
creators as artists. Mr. Seldes sees 
in it nothing less than "a changing 
picture of American life", at once a 
satire and a corrective of everyday 
conceptions- upon all topics. He gives 
us an interesting account of the his- 
tory of its' development, of the rise 
and fall of "The Katzenjammer Kids", 
"Happy Hooligan’^ ‘"Mutt and Jeff*, 
(Continued on page four) 
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Dumas Drama 
By Porte St. 
Æartin Players 



The Pealm of Music 



“L 



A Dame Aux Camélias”, by 
, the younger Dumas, has been 
a favourite with French play- 
goers ever since the Divine Sarah 
thrilled her audiences with her vivid 
interpretation of the title role. Some 
of us inay be - fortunate enough to - 
remember Bei-nhardt as Marguerite • 
Gauthier, the girl - who sends away - 
the man she loves, so that his hap- : 
SinMS and the • •happiness of his 
poople- may, - .not^'- be endangered " 
through association • with her. My : 
vooollection goes>back 'only as fax as 
■tamhardt’s last i \Msit; when she was ■ 
■Or longer able 'to- play the part ' 
tteough,.and when we had to be con- • 
tent’ with just thé last act, in which ' 
Kaxgaerite m^ets Armand again only 
to- die in his arms. There was little 
loft of Bernhardt then but her volcOi ' 
■itender, golden voice that one could ■' 
■ever forget, — a '■< precious reminder 
Of her former glory. ' 

Comparisons, evèh if they were ■ 
pooslble, would be pointless and un- 
iaat. Taken on its àwn merits, the 
performance by the Orpheum players 
IB nothing less than a triumph, of 
which Mme. Clervanne as Marguerite) 
easily deserves the greatest share. 
She gives an admirable reading of a 
role which requires emotional act- 
ing of a very high order, and which 
can so easily be marred by anything 
ehort of an intelligent understanding 
of all that it .involves. There are few 
light moments for her in the play.. 
She is all tenderness and passion , ia. 
her scenes with Armand, and she . ia 
tragedy Itself in, .her great moment 
of renunciation.. -Ati the end, spent. ., 
with illness and. with . suffering, she. 
finds her lover again, and all her.; 
love returns to fill her with new life. . 
and- hope for. the future. She dies,., 
liappy in the belief that , life for her • 
is just beginning. Mme. Clervanne is 
superb in these last momenta. .- 

M. Pierre Magnler plays the lover, 
Armand Duval, bringing to the role 
that skill and understanding which 
aaark all of his work. His rich voice 
is used to excellent advantage, and 
he is a charming lover, jealous but 
devoted, broken, in spirit when Mar- 
guerite leaves-: him, — a . tragic figure, 
finding .bis* love only . to lose her again. 

M. Jeon : Duval is.: the father, lend- 
ing, to a, minor role a fine dignity 
and. a sympathetic . appreciation. He 
is- excellent in . his scene with Mar- ^ 
guerite; pleading- with her to leave 
'Armand and. to safeguard the hap- 
piness of-; Armand’s young sister, 
whose marriage into a noble family 
is being prevented by Armand’s as- 
sociation with a woman like Mar- 
guerite. — The other members of the 
company are, aa usual, quite ade- 
guate to the demands made upon 
them. 

As for the play ; Itself, there will 
be many who wljl label it as absurdly 
melo-dramatic, far-fetched and un- 
convincing. Certainly it is not a . 
muse erpiece, hut it has dramatic 
values and a number of tense situ- 
ations which lend themselves to em- 
otional Interpretation of a very stir- 
ring kind. The Orpheum players 
succeed in creating an illusion of 
reality which makes: the play live, 
and which keeps the audience keenly 
awake to all developments until the 
final curtain. 

We are promised "L ’Aiglon” and 
a repetition of “Cyrano de Bergerac” 

In the very near future. The an- 
nouncement is a very welcome one. 
“La Dame Aux Camélias” will be* , 
repeated this evening and to-morrow 
afternoon. The rest of the week, 
*Tdontmartre,” by Pierre Frondaie. 

O. K. 



Vladimir de Packman 

‘k ^ 4* 

y AST night the great old master 

/ of the piano, de Paehmann, 

gave his farewell recital in 

Windsor Hall before ar large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Notwithstanding 
the man’s age, he is nearly eighty .. 
years old, ho plays today with all . the • 
freshness of youth. I have hear,d him 
, many times and each of his recitals 
is more perfect than the one before. 
His style and his technique have be_ 
come more polished with- the passing 
A of the years and his interpretations 
. have mellowed like old wine that has 
been kept for over a generation. 

The master has many peculiarities 

■ for which some of his listeners can- 
not forgive him. He talks continuaJ. 
ly to himself and to his audience 

, throughout- the programme — explain- 
ing Ms style in à passage— criticizing 
. another — and making humorous re- 
marks that keep the first few rows 
, in a state of suppressed giggles. Of 

■ N 

course, we do sometimes wish be 
would forget these absurd eccentri- 
cities which seem to the average per- 
son rather a sign of a,dvanced age 
than acquired mannerism. 

He began his programme with the 
Bach concerto in E major, distinguislL. 
ed for beauty of phrasing. Especially 
notable was the final movement wbicb 
he played with brilliance and a 
startling purity of tone. This -was 
followed by the Fantasia of Mozart. 

However, It was in the Chopin 
group that his wonderful playing ex. 
celled. There is no doubt that be is 
’ the grreatest liviug exponent of Cho- 
' pin . It was a delight to hear the 
simple pieces he, chose not often 
■ heard . on the concert stage. The E 
Minor Nocturne was entrancingly ex_ 
qullaite. Someone said that when de 
'■ Pachmann playe,d he lived in a king- 
dom , . of .his imagination. This was 

• quite obviously the case tCiroughout 
the Chopin numbers. The Valse op. 
64,. C. sharp minor was played as it 
is seldom played even by the great 
Paderewski hîmseM?. The notes fell 
like sparks from an anvil all over the 
piano. Then came three Preludes op. 

28 nos. 2, 6, and 11 all beautiful es- 
pecdaily the last which hé repeated. 
The Mazurka op. 30, no. 2 followed 
•with its second movement which Is 
almost a Polonaise and then as a 

, . climax came' the E major Scherzo— 

; brilliant, with a tone that fairly sang. 
As encores he played the F sharp Im- 
promptu and the “mlnVte” valse. He 
gave the most astonishing rendering 
- - of this gem that has over been heard 
' here. 

The third group began with that 
very difficult Schumann Nocturne: op 
23 no. 3. The Liszt Eclogue was ten- 
der and beautiful. De Pachmann again 
up among the stars and playing with 
. subtlety, scales smooth as velvet. 

The programme ended with the first 
Brahm’s Rhapsodie, scintillating and 
, delightful. He played It with dash and 

• verve; 'Throughout the whole recital 
his technique was remarkable. Ex- 
traordinarily so when • one oonaiders 

. bis age. He has a peculiar lightness 
of tone Hke the rustling of autunui 
leaves that left one almost breathless. 
All one dan say is that his playing is 
divine. Always I think we shall re- 
member his mus.c. 

— W. S. 
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The Sistine Choir 

4* ■ 4* 4* 

N historic opportunity to 
hear a repertoire of allur- 
ing ,diiversity sung by 
matchless vocalists.” 

So says the picturesque libretto- 
program which the untruthful atten- 
dant at the door will .sell to innocents 
who beiieve him when ’he says that 
no pregrams are given inside. 

The first part of their program 



consisted in choir music of a religious 
character, wisely substituted for the 
solo opera music which stood there In 
its stead. There was absolute even- 
ness and smoothness in t'helr per_. 
formance; and the effects they pro- 
duced were so void of undue stressing 
of one or several voices that one 
might easiy imagine an organ to be 
placing. This was most in eyi.dence 
In the diminuendo' passages, where 
.therie was not o- break in the tone till 
the 'close. But the music lacked color 
— due perhaps to faulty arrangement. 
There was no skillful . counterpoint 
and use of the different voices in 
canon that makes ensemble Singing so 
effective. 

In the second half of : the program 
the soloists made up for any dryness 
in the first half, by combining dra- 
matics and comedy with opera. They 
Bud.denly appeared In full dress after 
the intermission, a rather startling 
change from the purple and white 
choir robes worn in the first part. 
The audience relaxed an.d when Sig- 
nor Buroni started with thé rousing 
"Toreador Song” from "Carmen” 
there was a visible stir. Signor Ru- 
fini, a dramatic tenor, who sang a 
mournful air from "Andrea Chenier” 
and two mournful encores followed 
after Burani’s encore. Signor.g Fao- 
ohini and Belli were the best on the 
program In the duet from the first 
act of "Paust.” SJgnor Belli gave 
some realistic impressions of Mephis- 
topheles which would have ma,de 
even Joumet envious — ^besides Signor 
Belli is more villair^ous-looklng than 
Mr. Jotimet, giving him an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

Signor Auchner, baritone, rendered 
a song from one of Donizzeti's operas 
and Signor Paganelli whose vo>ice re- 
minds one of MartineÙi’s In its rich 
sweetness gave the ever-popular "La 
donna e mobile” from "Ragoletto” as 
an encore to the air flrom Plotow’s 
"Martha.” They all joined in the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from "Tannhauser," 
but here the lack of orchestral ac- 
companiment was felt, for one listen- . 
ed in vain for the “oily violin oo“ 
taves" that make the Overture so 
famous. As an encore Signor Fac- 
chini san'g the spirited “Pun'icull, 
Funlcula” putting the audience in 
good humor especfially since a good 
backgroun.d was provided by the rest 
of the singers who formed Into groups 
and acted, at which sport Mr. Belli 
immortalized himself by pinchiin^ his 
brother's cheek, kneeling down to him 
and making grimaces at the audience. 

Maestro Tlroni’s accompaniments 
were weak and mediocre. Moreover 
the piano was manifestly out of place 
hi the first part of the program; and 
no very dignified, effect was produced 
by Master Tirond’a playing the final 
chord of the accompaniment with one 
hand and making a downward sweep 
of his other heind to signal the singers 
to cease. — S.P. 



Keith Vaudeville 
Of High Calibre 
Shown this Week 



Roland Hayes 
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r HB recital by Roland Hayea at 
the St. Denis Theatre on Fri- 
day evening was a real music- 
al treat. Mr. Hayes has a beautiful 
voice, which he uses with ease and 
skill, and which has a rich and lovely 
quality excellently .suited to a lyric 
programme. He has some difficulty 
with music of a more dramatic and 
robu.st character, but in the quieter 
and gentler songs his voice i.s a genu- 
ine delight. 

The most interesting part ol his 
programme was undoubtedly the Negro 
spirituals which, Mr. Haye.s told u.s, 
haxl nothing to do with Jazz or comic- 
songs, but were the classics of the 
music of his people. They represent 
the spiritual longing of tho Negm, 
his religious hope and faith. Ur. 



r HE more one goes to the Prin- 
cess during the present season 
the more one wonders bow Mr. 
Keith manages to find star act after 
star .act, , almost without end. In truth 
the source must be vigorous and a’.U 
macyellpus. for with' the passing- of 
the weeks the boards At^ the ’ I'ocul 
vaudeville -house continue ito carry jo-' 
vial comedians; clever musicians, 
both of the classical and’ pbpilar va- 
ritiesj a^'leites .. possessing . plenty -of - 
versatility; and scintillating dancers, 
who flash across it,he stage with ,i 
grea.t deal- of brilliancy and skill. 

And this week’s bill is no ex- 
ception, for every •.■, act' ; possesses, 
decided merits of a wU^e, range ; 
of appeal. 'We are in no . mood 
at pressent to try to pdek the st,ir 
, because the quality frioni béginhirig 
to Pnd remains at a consistently hl^ 
level.. The . opener, Peary- Conway -in ■ : 
a condool musical act, j’usherq in ,a 
series of fine acts and though the va- 
rloUa artists appeal to the audience 
by diverse methods and devious 
means, they are all successful in ob- 
taining pleasingly excellent results, 
Stanelli and Douglas, both possessors 
of an English accent, do tricks on 
violins, but lapse long enough to show, 
that they can really play good music. 
Harry Kahne writes backwards, up- 
side down, backwards and upside 
down and backwards, while conver- 
sing with the audience and while do- 
ing mental arithmetici undergoing a 
mental strain sufficient to' send the 
average undergraduate completely In- 
to Verdun and out the other- door. 
Nevillp Pleeson and Ann .Qreenway 
feature a ra|Uslcal satire on “Rain ’, 
along with songs slightly ancient and 
completely modem, while light come- 
dy, of the collegiate flavouri Is sup-i* 
plied by 'Wm. Newejl and Elsa MosL 
Spanish dances, in all the glory of 
colour and the beauty of artistic ac- 
lUon, are given by the Cansinos, who 
by the way are exceptionally well 
wo-rth seeing, and the bill ia conclud-j 
ed by Walter Brower, In humour and 
some near-humour, and the Kismet 
Sisters and Cbmpony, who do thO 
stunts usually allotted to the men of 
mighty muscles and huge chests. 
And they do their work as neatly and 
as surely as the sterner sex. 

Captain "Bones” Little, and his co- 
stars aj-e seen in action against 
Queen's- on the silver-sheet, picturing 
the last game here ten days ago. 

5. R. 



Hayes sang four spirituals, .adding the 
old fa^vourite "Nobody Know’s the 
Trouble I see” in response to Persia- ■ 
tent demands for more. It Is a great, 
pity that we did not get still more, 
as Mr. Hayes is probably the only 
outstanding singer who includes these 
on his programme, and they are easily 
beautiful enough to bear more fre- 
quent repetition. 

The programme included French and 
English songs, a concert aria, “Per 
Pieta, non ricercate” by Mozart, an 
Interesting inteorretation of the dream 
song from "Manon,” and Handel’s 
beautiful "If yoxi would a Malden 
Conquer.” This last number, given as 
.aiix encore to the Mozart aria, was 
one of the finest things on the pro- 
gramme, and wa.s sung with a ten- 
derness and a sweetnes.s which have 
rarely been surpassed. 

Mr. Willia'u Lawrence, who accom- 
panied, deserves more than a word of 
praise, He contributed in no small 
measure to the audience’s very great 
pleasure in an excellent concert. 

— OJt, , 
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Conrad Again 

**The Nature of a Crime'* by Jo- 
seph Conrad and Ford Mabox Ford 
(F. M. Knkffer), New York, Double- 
day, Page and Company, $2.50. 

- . V' . , 




r HIS .shijrt tale ot nlnety„four 
pag^s of large print waeTs-rit- 
ten many years a«ro in th© days 
when the ISoglisli Revl^ew wan founded, 
l)ut wan apparently not reg^éd 
with mucte favour by ita aothw»| and* 
waa not puWlsbed at^the tint». linst 
year it appeared in tw» instalments 
In The Trainaattantic Review, edited 
by Ford Madox Pbrd. Publish^ how: 
In book ibnn it Is enriched by the 
addition of an appendix and of a pre- 
face by each of the collaborator». 
The appendix, to those who have 
read that wonderful novel by th» 
same collaborators called “Romance" 
is undoubtedly the most interesting^ 
part of the present volume, giving, as 
It does, ah explanation of what long 
has exercised critics and readers 
alike— what and how miach of^ that 
superb adventure' story was the 
work of Joseph Conrad, and to what 
extent was he aided by Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 

The story is in its very nature ftag- 
mentarj'-, a tale in which more is 
suggfested than is said, and more 
left untold than told. It is an ana- 
lytical self examination of -the mind ’ 
of a criminal on the eve of the dis- 
covery of his crime, the eve of his 
intended suicide. It stakes the form 
of a letter to the woman, for whom 
the extent of the writer's illicit love 
is not very claaifly indicated. She 
is, we gather, separated from her hus- 
band, who is a slave to drugs. Her - 
lover, however, is a man In whom 
the intellect Is everything, afid he 
seems content that she ahould be 
his to the extent of sharing their 
thoughts alone. The crime of which 
the nameless ego who writes on the 
eve of disaster and death has been 
guilty is described in a few words. “You 
knotw my connection," he writes, 
“xfifch the great Burden fortune. I 
was trustee under my friend Alex 
ander Burden's will. I gambled with ' 
a determined recklessness, with Clo- 
sed eyes. You understand now the 
origin of my houses, of my collec- 
tions. of my reputation, of rejy taste ” 
for magnificence. Now the fal: lias 
come. Edward Burden Is going to be 
married. I must pay back what I 
have borrowed from the Trust. Ï 
cannot. Therefore I am dead;" Dis- 
grace has no meaning for the man 
who is writing, but the prospect of 
prison is intolerable, death is an es- 
cape. He Is a man in whose nature it 
has always been to anticipate a touch 
on the shoulder, to which his only 
answer could be an act of defiance. 

The letter which he writes to the 
one being beside himself in whose 
reality he has any faith is a subtle 
and uncannily inhuman analysis of 
an abnormal mentality. The man, as 
Conrad noted in his preface, is sin* 
gularly a creature of the pe- 
riod of his creation— an unscrupu- 
lous high-minded, cultivated, jouis- 
neur delighting in the little 
blue flower \ of sentiment. The 
shadonvy woman of his inteJleotual 
passion, like tlUa of "The Arrow of 
Gold" is of all time, "the loved Wo- 
man of the first ciy that broke the 
silence and of the last song that 
shali mark thé end of thLs Ingenious 
world to which -love and suffering 
have been given, but which has in 
the course of ages invented for it- 
self all the virtues and all the 
«rimes.'' 

The tale end.s abruptly on an un- 
finished chord. The certainty of dls- 



Australan State 
Enterprises 

(Continued from page One)i 

aries. Is the doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility to be retained, with iU 
inevitable centraUzalon of authority 
abd conseotueiit circumlocution? How 
far can political Influences be allowed 
to interfere, with their resultant vote- 
oafohlhg spoils to the , victors, squan- 
der mania, and the pulling of strings 
in the Interests of some person, party, 
section, district, or class. Satisfac- 
tory answers to these questions have 
not always Been 'found, but the trend 
is towards keeping the control of 
broad policy in the hands of Parlia- 
ment, whil© handing over ail matters 
of administration, detail, and the 
handling of the labour supply to In- 
dependent conunissloners who are— 
theoretically, at lesist— free from poli- 
tical control. 

Tlie problem of the public employee 
is even more difficult in a .democratic 
community.' How shall employees be 
chosen, promoted, paid? Political 
pull is ellminate;d by putting recruit- 
ment Into the hand's of an independ- 
ent board; seniority is giving place to 
tested merit fn promotion, and remu- 
neration is now decided more an,d 
more by special tribunals or by the 
courts set up to regulate the wages 
of employees in prih-ate firms. There 
is still much confusion concerning 
the civil rights of the publfo servant, 
and while governments are stoy of de- 
priving eduployees of all rights, the 
civil servant has-to recognise that his 
peculiar position caiTles with it some 
disabilities which reduce the fulness 
of h's citizenship. 

As for results, some State enter, 
prises— like some private ones— "pay" 
And others ' 'do not. The Common- 
wealth Bank has been very success- 
ful. The railways vary In quhllty 
and result. Overîiead charges are ne- 
cessarily high in a sparsely settled 
country, and the lines barely pay in- 
terest- on the capital. But thàt la In- 
evitable in a new country, and on the 
whole the Australian nallroada com- 
pare well, in service, fares, freights, 
and comfort with those of Canada. 
There is no sacred infallibility about 
State enterprise; when It Is good It's 
very very good, and when it is bad 
it is horrid as French State tobacco 
and matches. The further extension 
of State effort depends partly upon 
the future of the Labour Party: also 
it depends on the policy of private 
enterprise Australia has passed in- 
to the' phase of combination: and If 
Australian rings and monopolies use 
their power to exploit tlie consumer, 
public opinion will .demand protection 
by the extension of State entei^rlse, 

REASON HAS MOONS 

eason has moons, but moons 
not hers 

Lie mirror'd on her sea. 
Confounding her astronomers, 

But Oh, delighting me. 

, Ralph Hodgson 

oovery Is suddenly ^e^^o^'ed. The 
•crime will go undetected. ‘\But al- 
ready the confession has been mailed 
to the beloved woman, and in a hasty 
postscript the criminal and lover pla- 
ces before her two definite alterna- 
tives: she will be his to the extent 
of sharing their inmost thoughts and 
he will put the Burden estate abso- 
lutely clear within a year; or if 
she should refuse he will continue to 
gamble jj>ore wildly than over with 
the Burden money, a course wltich 
means In the end death and a refuge 
from -his insistent deshe for the wo- 
man. 'f^o then." the letter end.s, "I 
stand reprieved— and the final ver- 
dict ia in your hands." What that 
verdict wa* we can only hazard a 
guess. 

^A. J. M. S. 



An Anthology 
of Colhge Yells 

M. R. Kaufman. 

NTHOIiOGIES of verse, of 
prose so why not an anthology 
of college yell»? No doubt 
some absitrd fellow 'will arise and de- 
claim this task as not worth the en- 
ergy expended on it; that college yells 
are absolutely inartistto, anaeothetio 
and a constant danger to the tensile 
strength of the e^drum. To demol- 
ish the arguments of this ahsurd fel- 
low a few examples picked at random' 
wiH. suffice. 

These yells have both intrinsic and 
extrinsic’ value. 'What can serve to 
show better the high grade of intelli- 
gence and intelleotual attainment» of 
the collegian than theae very cries 
with which he goads his team into oc. 
tion; with which he bolster^ up hie 
drooping spirits or with which he de- 
rives or praises his opponents. 

Take this gem for instance: 

Strum tiddlee urn dum 
Strum tiddlee um dum 
Tea'’'», team, team. 

Put 'em on, the run 
Strum tiddlee^ um dcTm 
Strum tiddlee um dum 
Bum Bum 
Oozie oozie wa wa. 

Of course, not being a lingul 3 t I 
cannot attempt to translate the for- 
eign language in which some of Uiia 
beautifoi verse is written, but wiMut 
can be more moving than the thythm 
of this war cry. It sinks into one's 
very soul. An «nalyaiS of its content 
shows that la full of meaning. Those 
pithy words in the last but one line ; 
by their very a«»blgui^ express more 
than many an epigram by ShaiW.'^ The 
opposing team; a poor play; the very 
yell itself: a veritable jetudy in ex- 
pressionism. 

Or the last line, although in a lang- 
uage unknown to me, a very clarien* 
call to battle; oozie, oozie, wa, wa. What 
team can help but win when encour- 
agement is expressed in such words. 

I could rest my case on the above 
aloue; but, to annihilate forever carp- 
ing criticism only a few more exuun- 
pleig and I am certain that Boni and 
Liveright will announce such an 
anthology in their mid-winter book 
list. 

Take this stirring, albeit slow mov- 
ing composition: 

The cat’s meow 
The bee's knees 
The flea's sneeze 
That’s College! 

Notice the great significance of 
these vai'ious attributes. What can 
be more expresaiv& than the flea’s 
sneeze and the feline’s meow. The 
cry needs but the sheep’s akin and 
the metaphorical roundelay is perfect. 
In- those few words you have the un- 
dergraduate’s total esti»nate of his 
Alma Mater. Incidentally it may also 
be the opponent’s opinion. 

or 

I diddly I di 
Give the dog a bone 

Hee Haw, Hee Haw 
Haw. Haw. 

To my mind the kindness ot.tbe un- 
dergraduate’s heart oan be expressed 
in no more appealing manner. Here 
we have him pleading en masse for 
somebody to feed a no doubt hapless 
dog. What can be »nore touching. The 
lost two lines will strike any by- 
stander as particularly appropriate. 

One almost loses one’s head over the 
following: 

Give him the axe, the axe, elc; 
Where? 

Right in the neck, the neck, etc; 
There. 

Can anytlilng show more oonolU- 
sively that in spile of the high stan- 
dai-d of civilization atUuincd at the 
pi-esont day, there still lurks, even in 



The Low-brow Arts 

(Continued from page two> 

and other old and new favoritles. 
We learn, inter alia, that Mutt and 
Jeff were not always one and in- 
divisible, but that In the beginning 
Mr. Mutt made his way alone. The 
historic meeting with Little Jett, 
"si sacred moment in our cultural de- 
vriopment", occurred Just before one 
of Jim Jeffries* fights. As Mr, .Mutt 
^ was passing the walls of an asylum 
J; a strange creature i; confided to the- 
f air* that he himself was Jeffrie».- 
i MUtt rescued the,-* little gentleman 
j and named him Jeff, and together they*’ 

' have graced the • comic strip ever 
since. 

But it is "Krazy Kat. the ’^ali^f 
comic atrip of' Gébrge HerrimMlif 
which Is" to Selde's,' J'the most ampff . 
Ing and fantastic and satisfactory 
work of art produced in America to- 
da^.” High praise, tliis, but Mr. Sol- 
des seems to regard it as justified. 
To ^those of us vi'bo see in Krazy 
nothing but an occasional witticisni 
or flash of- fun, he'j)oints out thO 
hidden treasure, the romantic plot, 
the metaphysical 'background, the 
philosophy and the sound comm<M 
sense. Ignatz the Mouse, who is at 
once his enemy and his* love. Is the 
realist, but Krazy lives in a world of 
his own ’‘subjecting the common- 
places of actual life to the test of hi» 
higher logic. Does Ignatz say that 
. "the bird is on 7 the wing," Krazy 
suspects an error and after a care- 
ful scrutiny says that “from rissnt 
observation I should say that the 
wing Is on the bird," Or Ignatz ob- 
serves that Don Kiyote is still run- 
ning. "Wrong", says the magnifi- 
cent Kat: “he is either still or either 
running." Ignatz passes with a 
bog containing, he sayts bird-seed^ 
"Not that I doubt your word, 
Ignatz," says Krazy, but could 
I gdve a look?" And he is as- 
tonished to fh) dthat it is bird-seed, 
after all, for he had all the time 
been thinking that birds grew from 
eggs. One fine day Krazy hears a 
lecture oa the ectoplasm, how “(t 
soar» into the limitless ether, ta 
roam willy-nilly, unleashed, unfet» 
tered, and unboAmd.“ *niis becomss 
for him; “Just imagine having your 
ectoplasm rumiing around, WilUans 
and NllUana, among the unlimdtieas 
etha— golla, It’s hnWUivihli.”— Is this 
Art? R'a delicious fooling anyway, 
and Mr. Soldes has done us a service 
by bringing it to our attention. 

There is one real, defect in the book 
‘Which ought not to 'pass unnoticed.) 

Ini his evident desire to do justice to 
the minor arts, he is less than just 
to the majqr ones, k is surely pos- 
sible to speak well 'of A1 Jolsoa 
without criticizing John Barrymore. 
"We can enjoy popular music -wiithout 
insisting that “80 per cent of the 
music -heard at the Metropolitan is 
trival in comparison with good jazz." 
Such ridiculous comparisons- tend to 
spolT an otherwise excellent l)-iOk, 

Buth the majjor and the minor nr'.s 
hax-e something valuable to offer us, 
and It ls| -worth our while tp turn 
our gaze in more than one direction. 
Mr. Soldes has* shown us, however, 
■where we can profitably look for a 
great deal of excellent entertainment. 



the most sedate of rooters, a sadistic 
complex? 

But -why multiply exampieo? An 
anthology the contents of which the 
■above are but a few minor examples 
would prove of great value: sating as 
it would, for posterity a definite phase 
of to-da>’'3 unclergraduate thought 
and philosophy. 

Had I but the time I would under- 
take this most pleasant task and thus 
take my place in the Hall of Fame 
but— I must hurry to a roo-ters’ meet- 
ing. The suggestion is passed on 
gratia to anyone, with a couple ot 
houis to spare,- 





